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THE NEW OLIVE BRANCH. 


A SOLEMN WARNING ON THE BANKS OF THE RUBICON. 
No. lL. 


To the Citizens of South Carolina. 
Friends and Fellow Citizens: 

r, when he reached the banks of the Rubicon, 
made a solemn pause—reflected long—consulted his 
friends, and for some time was greatly reluctant to take 
the fatal step. At length he cried, “ the die is cast’”—and 
passed the stream, which devoted thousands and tens of 
thousands of his countrymen to slaughter—enlarged the 
rivers with their blood—armed father against son—son 
against father—brother against brother—and let loose all 
the hellish passions of our nature throughout the vast Ro- 
man Empire. 

You are now, fellow citizens, “ on the banks of the Ru- 
bicon.” Let me conjure you, by all your regard for our 
common country, for the prosperity and happiness of the 
human race, which is intertwined in the result of our essay 
on the capacity of man for self-government, by all your 
hopes of happiness here and hereafter—to ‘pause before 
“the die is cast,” which, if the course recommended to 
you by some of your leaders is followed, will infallibly lead 
to a dissolution of the Union, and to civil war, with all its 
horrors. Let me entreat you to lend a patient ear to the 
counsels of a man who has passed that boundary of human 
life, “‘ threescore and ten,” fixed by David as almost its ut- 
most limit—a man who has been an attentive eye or ear 
witness of most of the important events that have occurred 
since the close of the Revolutionary war, and a careful ob- 
server of all of them—who deplored the infatuation that pre- 
vailed in New England during the administrations of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, and as far as his feeble powers permitted, 
fearlessly and strenuously opposed it—who now equally de- 
plores the infatuation (pardon the expression) under which 
many of our southern citizens labor—a man, in fine, who, 
however “ the soul's dark cottage” 1s “ battered and de- 
cayed,” believes his intellect as sound as ever—but be this 
as it may, his love for his adopted country has suffered no 
diminution by age. 

I propose to prove, and I hope to your satisfaction— 

1. That the power to protect by duties every species of 
American industry, whether employed in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, manufactures, trade or commerce, is per- 
fectly constitutional. 

2. That high duties have not only not caused an enhance- 
ment of the prices of the articles protected, but have uni- 
formly, and without an exception worth notice, reduced 
prices; and in some cases 20, 30 and 50 per cent., and 
likewise improved the quality. 

3. That the predictions of the tremendous evils which 
were to result from the tarifis of 1824 and 1828, have 
been falsified by the event. 

4. That the distress and sufferings with which the citi- 
zens of the Southern States have been and are said to be 
afflicted, have primarily arisen from the policy so ardently 
supported by those States. 

Scrutinize my facts and my arguments with the utmost 
rigor. ‘Take nothing on trust. Reject what is even in 
the least degree doubtful. All I ask is a candid hearing— 
and-that whatever I adduce shal] pass merely for what it is 
worth, neither more nor less. 

I am well aware of the obloquy and rancor that await a 
writer who dares to encounter rooted prejudices, fostered 
and inflamed by talents, zeal, and industry, however sandy 
the foundation on which they rest. Nothing, therefore, 
but the immense magnitude to us, and to the world at 
large, of the interests at stake, could induce me to take up 
the gauntlet hurled at the friends of Union by Messrs. 
Cooper, Hamilton, Hayne, Cheves, &c. But immense as 
is the disparity of talent, I rely on the force of truth and 
fact for success. 

Appearances are so alarming in your quarter, and the 
danger of an explosion so great, that it behooves al] those 
who feel an interest in the national honor, or in the se- 
curity of the peace and happiness of our beloved country, 
to contribute their efforts to allay the existing ferment. 
Such, in fact, is the inflamed state of the public mind 
there—so much zeal and industry are employed by a num- 
ber of the most influential papers, and of the most talented 
citizens, to extend the excitement, that a single hour might 
lead to such disastrous results as would be irreparable. 
For, that a forcible resist@nce to any law of the United 


produce an appeal to arms, which would probably lead toa 
withdrawal from the Union, is all but absolutely certain. 
And should such an event take place, it would be as ab- 
surd to suppose that the Union could ever be restored, by 
the utmost efforts of even the wisest and best men in the 
nation, as to suppose that the splendid porcelain vase, 
which Murad the Unlucky broke into ten thousand pieces, 
could ever regain its pristine integrity and beauty. We 
should be divided into three or four confederacies, jealous 
of, and embittered against each other, not merely by ill 
disposed persons among ourselves—and in all such cases 
numbers of persons of this description are to be found— 
but by the machinations of foreign nations, which view 
with jealousy and dread the rapidity of our progress in 
wealth, power and resources, and which would be likely 
to make any sacrifices to play one portion of the nation off 
against another. Border wars, with all their horrible con- 
sequences, would arise—and lead to such deadly hostilities 
as the Grecian and Italian histories present as awful me- 
mentos to our view—and thus the magnificent prospects 
which we have held out to the world, of the capacity of 
man for self-government, and of the transcendant advan- 
tages of the representative system, would be blasted, and 
appear as the day-dreams of enthusiastic philosophers. 

I know well that these fears will be derided by many. 
They will be regarded as the croakings of a disordered, 
distempered imagination. Such has almost always been the 
fate of admonitions of national dangers from civil feuds, thus 
lulling asleep those whose influence might ward off the 
impending catastrophe, till exertion came too late. This 
is the greatest source of danger. Many of those who are 
arrayed in the ranks of nullification are swaved by the be- 
lief that such a measure can be carried into operation 
peaceably and quietly! Alas, what deplorable folly! They 


to a dissolution of the Union, with all its awful conse- 
quences! A similar belief leads the friends of the Union 
into a dangerous security. Of all who “‘lay this flattering 
unction to their souls,” J say with the poet— 

‘Incedant per ignes 

* Suppositos cineri doloso.” 





All insurrections and revolutions are effected by mino- 
rities, often by a tenth, a twentieth, or a hundredth part 
of the populatior of a country. What they want in num- 
bers they compensate by zeal, ardor, energy, and industry. 
Five hundred men are in general more efficient in produc- 
ing convulsion and revolution, than five, aye, than ten 
thousand in preventing it. It is said, and by persons fully 
competent to judge on the subject, that three months be- 
fore the declaration of independence, not one man ina 
hundred of the colonists looked beyond a redress of exist- 
ing grievances. The revolution of Portugal, if we believe 
Vertot, was planned by a very small number of persons, not 
exceeding twenty or thirty—and, to the last day, was 
known to only about three hundred. And of the 25 or 
28,000,000 of the population of France, probably not more 
than one in ten thousand, in the early part of 1789, had 
the most distant idea of insurrection or civil war, far less 
of noyades and fusillades. In all such cases men are al- 
lured by the leaders, step by step, and rarely, if ever, con- 
template the goal to which those leaders are silently, but 
with unerring certainty, leading them, till retrogression is 
as difficult and dangerous as advancement. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves in the 
endeavor to excite the angry passions, and to prepare 
the public to resist the operation of a law of the United 
States, the first place is pre-eminently due to Judge Cooper, 
who has taken the lead in this crusade against the Tariff 
and Internal Improvement. This case affords a strong in- 
stance of the powerful effect which an individual of talents, 
and of uutiring zeal and industry, can produce. ‘The idea 
of a forcible resistance is entirely due to him. But for his 
efforts, the opposition in South Carolina would have assum- 
ed the same form. it has done in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; that is, be confined to the legal and constitutional 
medns of effecting a change of an obnoxious measure 
through the medium of their representatives. 

Determined to conduct this discussion with calmness 
and decorum, I shall arraign no man’s motives. However 
erroneous I may deem his opinions, however pernicious 
his measures, I shal] not ascribe those opinions or measures 
to other than honest—but mistaken views. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from stating, that the career of Judge Cooper, 
at this crisis of our affairs, is to the last degree inconsist- 
ent with his former reflected opinions. 





States would, in the prevailing temper of your citizens, 


At a period, only seventeen years past, (in 1813,) when 
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he was probably fifty years of age, and when, of course, 
his faculties were perfectly matured, he directed his pow- 
erful talents to the discussion of the important subject of 
the protecting system, and produced, in the compass of a 
few pages, the most luminous, cogent, and unanswerable 
defence of that system that has appeared, during the varied 
discussions it has undergone since the close of the war; 
during which time it has occupied so large a space among 
the objects that have attracted public attention. And 
great as is the talent, and indefatigable as is the industry em- 
ployed at present on the other side of the question, by Mr. 
M’Duffie, Mr. Hayne, M1. Hamilton, and by the Judge 
himself, the whole united could not disprove the doctrines 
of that essay. 


Extracts from the Prospettus of the Emporium, a periodi- 


cal Work edited by Judge Cooper, of Pennsylvania, now 
President of Columbia Collen tn South Carolina. 


“ Our agriculturists want a home market. Manufactures 
would supply it. Agricultare, at great distances from sea- 
ports, languishes for want pf this. Great Britain exhibits 
an instance of unexampled@ power and wealth by means of 
an agriculture greatly dependent on a system of manufac 
tures—and her agricultuje, thus situated, is the best in 
the world, though still capable of great improvement. 
“We are too much dependent upon Great Britain for 
articles that habit has converted into necessaries. A state 
of war demands privations that a large portion of our citi- 
zens reluctantly submitto. Home manufactures would 
greatly lessen the evil. 

‘“‘ By means of debts inewrréd for foreign manufactures, 
we are almost again beceme colonists—we are too much 
under the influence, indirgetly, of British merchants and 
British agents. We are not an dependent people. Man- 


ufactures among us would tend to correct this, and give a 
stronee. cone ut mrauvonulity @ petive I zreadt the 
tmtercourse With that cuuntry of preeminent KnoWleure 


and energy; but our dependence Upon it is often 20 
great as to be oppressive to ourselves. 

“The state of agriculture would improve with the im- 
provement of manufactures by means of the general spirit 
of energy and exertion, which no where exists in so high a 
degree as in a manufacturing country; and by the general 
improvement of machinery, and the demand for raw mate- 
rials. 

“ The home trade, consisting in the exchange of agricul- 
tural surpluses for articles of manufacture, produced in our 
own country, will, for a long time to come, furnish the 
safest and the least dangerous, the least expensive and 
the least immoral—the most productive and the most patri- 
otic employment of surplus capital, however raised and ac- 
cumulated. The safest, because it requires no navies ex- 
clusively for its protection; the least dangerous, because it 
furnishes no excitement to the prevailing madness of com- 
mercial wars ; the least expensive, for the same reason that 
it is the safest and the least dangerous; the least immoral, 
because it furnishes no temptation to the breach or evasion 
of the laws; to the multiplication of oaths and perjuries; 
and to the consequent prostration of all religious feeling, 
and all social duty ; the most productive, because the capi- 
tal admits of quicker return ; because the whole of the cap- 
ital is permanently invested and employed at home; be- 
cate it contributes, directly, immediately, and wholly, to 
the internal wealth and resources of the nation; because 
the credits given are more easily watched, and more effec- 
tually protected by our own laws, well known, easily re- 
sorted to, and speedily executed, than if exposed in dis 
tant and in foreign countries, controlled by foreign laws 
and foreign customs, and at the mercy of foreign agents ; 
the most patriotic, because it binds the persons employed 
in it, by all the ties of habit and of interest, to their own 
country; while foreign trade tends to denationalize the 
affections of those whose property is dispersed in foreign 
countries, whose interests are connected with foreign inter- 
ests, whose capital is but partially invested at the place of 
their domicil, and who can remove with comparative facil- 
ity from one country to another. The wise man observed, 
of old, that “‘ where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also.” And time has not detracted from the truth of the 
remark. 

‘We have a decided superiority in the raw materials of 
cotton, hemp, and flax; in our alkalies for glass works; in 
the hides and the tamning materials of the leather manu- 
factory: and we can easily procure that advantage, so far 
at least as our own consumption requires it, in the woollen 
manufactory. Other branches might be enumerated where- 
im our advantages of internal resource are undeniable ; but 
I cannot see why we should neglect or despise these. No- 
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the hand that sooths his cares and strews with pleasure his unmanufactured, mahogany and other . rey Ready) "Tien y, ie 
5 - y . . i". : : ‘ » £ e - - - 7 78) n iurac a: 
journey through life. When I see a Farmer appear in| Animals for breed az 2910 bottoms, and copper in plates or sheets 
any eelly dressed in homespun, ! think of Solo-| Pewter, old - ° » : ,0&9 | Copper bottoms, and copy places Ors S, y 
company genteelly dressed in spun, , Ol “ alsil ts che chentldien of ubine c 11.425 
‘s des ‘of : ite— her husband is known} Tin, in pigs and bars ° : . 84,117 not suited to the sheathing of ships ? 
mons description of a good wite— her husband 1: ! ’ pig 9.319 | Brass. in plates and sheets f a 17.416 
in the gates when he sitteth among the elders,’ and most} Brass, old - . ; ; ‘ 326 032 T; 2 sone or iene 5 . ‘ ‘ M1} 
cordially do I congratulate the possessors of such a prize. | Cépper, in pigs and bars . rene rf ree | Soe ee Po ‘ 3 101.796 
: JACK PLANTER. in plates, suited to the sheathing of Raw silk - - : son'a7) 
ships - 273,780 | Opium - : . . ‘ihe 
— --—_--- <a ships - : - wid, de pr , ’ 

It is said that a convention has been signed in London for the use of the mint - - 14,495 | Articles not specially enumerated, subject to wittie 
by the Brazilian Minister and the Envoy of the young old. fit only to be manufactured : 84.910 duty of 124 per cent ee Ro 
Queen of Portugal, which stipulates that Brazil shall con- Bullion, gold - ‘ 4 ‘ 110,638 Do do 15 do - 2,134,731 

° , ‘ - 
true to pay tothe Regency of Portugal the amount of the di- aver F f . ° 837,107 Do do 20 do ~- 74,116 
vidends of the Portuguese loan negotiated in London, and Specie, gold : % a : 706,028 Do do eee ee 110,292 
2 ‘ . . . ~ 3 ? on - ‘ 

also the balance of the indemnity stipulated for under the silver P e ° - 5,749,839 Do do 30 do ~- £00,201 

> yy * , be 7 -~ LD A) e ;* 
Treaty of Separation. This balance amounts to between 3 All other articles « » ° - 2,570 Do do 334 do 36% 
and £400,000; but it is further stated, that a conditional Do do $5 do - 757 
contract for a loan has been entered into on the part of Dollars, | 11,805,501 Do do eS: & 167 
Brazil for the sum of £200,000, which, however, is to be- Do do 50 do - 1,009 
come adebt of Portugal in the event of the young Queen Value of Merchandise paying Duties advalorem. 7 246.20 
gaining possession of the throne of that country. These Manufactures of Wool : Dollars, | 37,846,298 
arrangements, we are informed, have been concluded by Not above 50 cents per square yard - 594,295 
M. de Mathos on the part of the Regency. A gentleman oe de - | 1,360,707 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF IMPORTS—Continued. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF IMPORTS—Continued. 





QUANTITY AND VALUE or MercuanpiseE sussect To Speciric Rares or Duties. 






































SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. QUANTITY. VALUE. 
Manufactures of wool, not exceeding 334 cents per sq. yard | 1,062,643 288,174 
Carpeting —Brussels . - . - sq. yard 50,478 
Turkey - - - - 7» R&S 
Wilton - - - - 9 13,204 ann or 
Venetian - - - - 5 93,844 Sia tod 
Ingrain - - - . 247,649 
All other of weel, flax, hemp, or cotton 4 26,678 
Patent printed or stained floor cloths - - ~ 22,949 18,556 
Oil cloth, other than painted floor cloths - . 2 2,873 1,399 
furniture oil cloth - - - ” IS 151 6,273 
Floor matting, of flags or other mate terials : - o 71,671 9513 
Cotton bagging - - - - ™ 2.729, 835 274 07: 
Sail duck - - - - : - 1114, 133 362,333 
W ines— Madeira - gallons 282,660 |) 
Burgundy, Chameegue, Rissish, or Tokay - 23,562 | 
Sherry and St. Lucar_~ - - . rs 62,689 
Lisbon, Oporto, and other wines of Portu- 
gal and Sicily - - - = 3092 350 
Teneriffe, Fayal, and other wines of the > 1,569,562 
Western Islands - - - “ 61,467 
Claret, and other wine not enumerated, | 
when imported in bottles or cases - " 356 332 | 
All other wines, when imported otherwise | 
than in bottles or cases - - " 1,931,485 | 
Spirits—from grain - - - - ~¥ 700,535 ALD, 123 
other materials - . - - - 2,723,349 1,128,791 
Molasses - - - - - a 10,1: 50.25 24 1,484 104 
Beer, ale, and panies - . . - *s 77,414 71,238 
Vinegar - - - - “ 55,320 10,144 
Oil—W hale and ches fish - - - e 1,372 |) 
Olive, in casks - - - - 5 $5 809 | 
Castor - - - - - * 629 aa) ea 
Lineced , ae 131,528 |¢ 19. 
Rapeseed - - - - - ¥ 29 | 
Hempseed - - . - . . 52 
Teas—Bohea - - - - - pounds 54.868 
Souchong and other black - -.  - @ | peemree | 
Hysonskin and other green - - - 1,778,224 2,060 457 
Hyson and young hyson= - - . #3 2,977,751 
Imperial - - - - - e 500,233 
Coffee - - - - - 7 51,133,538 4 588 SSS 
Cocoa : . : : * pe 3,604,450 256,074 
Chocolate - - - - - oe 3,628 O86 
Sugar—Brown, &c. - - - - w 58,597 574 3,218 526 
White, clayed, &c. - - - ” 4,709,720 403, 880 
Candy and loaf - - - - - S02 141 
Other, refined - - - - - 525 105 
Fruits—Almonds - - - - e 77 438 
Currants - : - - - 29 334 | 
Prunes and plums : - - ° 100,896 Qx= =e 
Fie. < ga . ee, 1,220,266 nr 
Raisins, in jars, boxes, and Muscatel - ° 2,328 241 | 
All others : - - - " 1,691,705 | 5 
Candles—Spermaceti and wax = - - - . 366 116 
allow é - - - - 132.917 9 563 
Cueene er bs. 177,536 17,177 
Soap - - - - - - ” 460, 5 30 230 
Tallow - - - - - : - 1 015,358 82435 
Lard - - - - - - . 147 16 
Beef and pork - - - : : ¢ 430,166 17,598 
Bacon . - - - - - . 9 526 1,073 
Butter : - - - - : - 1,994 299 
Salt petre - - - - - sa 224 13 
Vitriol, blue and Roman - - - . “ 6 4 
Camphor—Crude - - . - At 7,181 = mang 
Refined - - - - , 15,763 25,789 
Salts—Epsom : - - - - - 58 54 
Glauber - - - - - " 1 426 
Spices—Ginger - - - - - 3 547 | ) 
Cayenne pepper - - - - rs 36 
Mace - - - - - - 5.874 
Nutmegs’ . - - et # 63,824 
Cinnamon - - - - 4 11,065 461,539 
Cloves - - - - a 52,378 
Black peppers - - . - 2 2,264,444 
Pimento : - - - 5 1 370,076 
Cassia - - : - - ' 524,320 | } 
Tobacco—manufactured, other than snuffandcigars “ 61 40 
Snuff - : . - . " 2.059 308 
Indigo - - - - - - 2 1,007 890 1,419,653 
Cotton - - - - - - . 484 392 54.813 
Gunpowder - - - - - " 86,217 19,439 
Bristles’ - - - - - - o 103,958 26,414 
Glue . - - - - - am 4,660 548 
Ochre—Dry - - - . - = 593,847 9,331 
In oil - - - %. 112 4 
White and red lead, dry or - ground i inoil - - ~ 364,493 21,955 
Whiting and Paris white - - - - a 795,087 7,323 
Litharge - - - - - ” 5,505 191 
Orange mineral - - - - " 335 35 
Sugar of lead - - - - - 3 98 335 20,884 
Lead—Bar, sheet, and pig - - - " 1 ,639 689 51,852 
Shot - - - - " 7,728 294 
Cordage—Tarred and eubles - - - 2 1,848,254 97 436 
Untarred and yarn - - - “ 109,775 8,868 
Twine, packthread, seine, &c. - 2: 430,402 87 ,692 








Neen 


QUANTITY AND Vatve or MERCHANDISE suBJECT TO Specipic Rares or Duties. 















































SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. QUANTITY. —s- VALUE. 
Corks - - - - . - pounds 170,106 | 35,325 
Copper—Rods and bolts’ - . - - “ae 27 29 
Nails and spikes - - . . | 5,872 | 1 267 
Fire arms—Muskets - - - - No. of | 13,937 | 44.715 
Rifles - - - - ™ 10 | 125 
fron and steel wire - - - - pounds | 463,145 | 5) 0 W 
Tacks, brads, and sprigs, not exceeding 16 oz. | 
per thousand - - - - M. 13,415 |) 4249 
Exceeding 16 oz. per thousand - - pounds 9,349 | § ee 
Nails - - - - - “ 532,407 | 36,723 
Spikes - - - - - SO 511 3,315 
Cables and chains, or parts thereof - - - S10372 41,097 
Mill cranks, and mill irons, of wrought iron S 1 300 50 
Mill saws - - - - - No. | 4,126 12.536 
Anchors : - - . - pounds | 54,02: 2,979 
Anvils - - - - - ” 699 836 37873 
Hammers and sledges for blacksmiths - .: | 65,896 | 3.049 
Castings, vessels and all others - - “| 1,248,157 41 72 
Braziers’ rods, or round iron, of 3-16 to &-16 
diameter - - , - ™ 7 169.531 6.164 
Nails, or spike rods, slit - - - ie See 7 22 | 234 
Sheets and hoops - - - - “| 2,441,024 | 89 057 
In pigs : . - : - owe | 22.771 26 S11 
Bar and bolt, rolled - - - - —_ 66,408 *# 119.326 
Do do hammered - - - pounds | 66,039,460 | = 1,884,049 
Steel - - - - - - cwt. 24,000 | 289 831 
Hemp - - - : - - r 95,195 655,935 
Flax - - - . . - ws 11,343 82 ORB 
Wool - - - - - - pounds | 1,494,439 239 Se 
Alum - - - - - - cw. | - I 
Copperas - - - - - - e | 1,822 2 053 
Wheat flour - © -« - - - — 151 339 
Salt - - - ak - - bushels | 5.945547 714,618 
Coal - - : - - - a 1 272,970 145,993 
Wheat - - - - - : s 263 305 
Oats * - - - - - 216 10:2 
Potatoes - - - - - - 7 46 AR2 17,771 
Paper—Folio and quarto post - - - pounds 65,172 | } 
Foolscap, drawing and writing” - - - 483,735 
Printing, copperplate, and stainers’ - 4.412 84,258 
Sheathing, binders’, wrapping, &c. - 53,107 | 
All other - - - - 18,979 
Books—printed previous to 1775 - - yolumes 2,924 | 
In other mnpre than English, Latin, and 
Greek - - : . 77,006 138,528 
Latin and Greek - - - - pounds | 4,508 | 
All other - : - 98 455 
Glass—Cut and not specified - - - ” 34,491 10,60) 
All other articles - - - 1 326,954 148.638 
Apothecary’s vials, not above 6 oz. and less _—_groce 580 |) 2 WO 
above 6 and not exceeding 8 oz. . hil | 4 ne 
Bottles, not above one quart : - “ 12,217 | } 
exceeding I qt. and not above 2 qts. * 147 | > 58 502 
over 2 qts. and not above 1 gallon * i9 |) 
Demijohns - - No.of 60,825 20,027 
Window, not above? by 10 inches - 100 sq. ft. 736 
not above 10 by 12 inches - ” 351 | 
Above 10 by 12 and not above 10 by 15 " 240 50,355 
Above 10by15—- ; ee 2.290 | 
Uncut, in plates’ - : ee 83 | 
Fish—Foreign caught, dried and smoked - quintals 492 
Salmon, pickled - - - - barrels 999 
Mackerel - - : - % 95 16,182 
All other - - - - . 7 138 
Shoes—Silk - - - - - pairs 1,759 | 
Prunelle, &c. - . - - - 1,563 4.269 
Leather, morocco, kid, &c. - - - 3,190 7 
Children’s - - : - ™ 235 
Boots and bootees, ~ - - - . . 207 614 
Cigars - - - - .) -_ 28,887 310,943 
Playing cards - - : - - packs 620 69 
Roofing slates, not exceeding 12 by 6 inches - tons 2,818 
12 by 14 . me 938 
l4by 16 “ - ~ 1,824 
16 by 18 “ - » 620 | > 68,632 
IS by 20 “ . vs 1,553 | | 
20 by 24 “ . 29 523 | 
Above 20by24 “ . $s 59 | | 
Total value of merchandise paying specific duties - - - | 24,840,728 
do do ad valorem - : - 37 846,298 
Do do do free of duty - . - 11,805,501 
Total value, Dollars - 74,492 527 





Treasury Derartment, Register’s Office, Feb. 3, 1830. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 








What is the answer to the question— 





—— ee 


That the manufacturers, by selling their goods to foreigners, destroy their home market? 
A. They destroy it by selling for two bushels of corn abroad instead of one at home. 
That the operatives are a lazy race, and seldom go to work before Wednesday? 
A. The landlords never go to work at all.—Catechism of the Corn Laws. 
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_ POLITICAL BOONOMT. 


Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
({m compliance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 29th Dec. 1828,) 
Respecting 
THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER, &c: 
[ Continued from page 446. } 
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An Historical Table of English Coits, showing the alterations 
they have undergone, from the reig:. of William the Conqueror 
to that of George IV, with respect both to their weight and fine- 
ness. Also, a statement of the comparative value of Gold and 
Suver Coins, at different periods, according to the respective 


Mint regulations. 










































SILVER. | GOLD. 
= . S 7 3 = | Comparative 
Reign | 3 Bis sa | PS=| Gowen” 
3° °F; 35 Foxy Silver. 
S$ |zee] 6° | tee 
B jg28) & 233 
em Bue _ Gus 
Oz. dwt £. 8. d.\Cer. grs.£. 8. d.\Gold. Silver. 
William I {11 2)1 14 | 
12808 EdwardI | - 14 
134418 Edw. | - |L 1 6) 2332 114 0 10) 11012.584 
F349)23 do. - fl Q2o - 14418 8 1 11.571 
1356130 do. - ft 68 - 6 O O 14 11.158 
1421/9 Henry V - Wiwo - 716 O 1 10.331 
146414 Edw. IV - @Oo@G - R24E1 10.331 
146555 do -. 2@vea - 4 0 OL 11.158 
1470/49 Henry VI - 00 - 244 0 OF 1 11.158 
148222 Edw. IV! - [2 OO} - [24 0 O| 1 431.158 
1509 illeory VU] - j2 OO} - (24 0 OF 1 11.158 
1527118 do. - 2 28120 (24-0 OF 1 11.268 
154984 do. |10 0: 80230 (2816 OF 1 10.431 
1545136 = do. 6 02 +--+ 30 0 O01 6818 
54637 do. | 402 80200 (30 0 OF 1 5.000 
5471 Edward Vii 4 0:2 801200 |30 v O| 1. 5.000 
5443 do. 6 0/312 0)220 (84 0 O11 5.151 
5115 do. | 5 03 12 O| 23 33 [34 0 O}] 1 11.000 
15526 do. 111 113 00220 (36 0 Of 1 11.050 
15531 Mary 11 O'3 OO} 233§ 36 O OF 1 11.057 
15602 Elizabeth | 11 2'3 00} 220 (36 0 O| 1 11.100 
160043 do. _ |g 2 0 2338 |3610 Of 2 10.904 
16042 James! - 8 8 20 8710 OF 1 42.109 
1426.2 Charles I - 13 2 - |41 0 OF 1 13.346 
166618 CharlesII| -- (3 20) - [44.10 Of 1 24.485 
1717/3 George I -» B Bt - 46 14 1 15.209 
181656 Geo. WI] - [3 GO - He 14 1 14.287 
— GeorgelV 3 6 - (4614 6 1 14.287 





By the above table it appears that silver coins have been di- 
mintsbed in value, during the last five hundred years, in the ratio 
3 I<1!f to 1, and gold coins nearly as 31-2 tol. It may be re- 
marked that, within the same period, the silver coins of France 
and Spain have been debased in the ratio of about 17 to 1. 





Account of sales of United States’ Eagles, with the allow- 
ances, deductions, and charges, from Liverpool to London. 
Oz. dict. grs. 
The eagles weighing, before melt- 
ing - - - - 
Or. dit. grs. 


859 8 0 


After melting into five 
bars - - 857 
Dross retained by melters 


19 12 
17 12 - : 
858 17 


Loss by melting - - Ill 0 £3 7 9 


and allowed. 
0 





Brought up, 43 7 9 

Oz. dwt. — al 
4 bars, weighing - 676 212 
Deduct, being $ a grain 
worse than standard - 





1 bar, weighing - 18117 0 
Deduct, being 4 of a gr. 
worse than standard 010 8 


isl 6 16 








Standard 853 12 8 
£3 17 104 per oz, 3323 15 4 





Sterling £3327 3 1 
Charges. 
£. a. d. 
Carriage from Liverpool to London 0 14 9 


Proportion of Mr. M.’s expenses for 


taking charge of the gold to London 3 15 0 
Coach hire to refiners : -0 20 
Melting 71 Ibs. at 8d., £274; drink 

money, Is. - - -2 84 
Assaying, £1 5 6; bank porters, 2s.6d. 1 8 0 
Commissions on £3327 3.1, at{pr.ct. 8 6 4 











Lonpon, Sept. 21, 1821. 





A statement of the actual sales of silver. 


Shipment from Baltimore to Liverpool— 
76000 Spanish South American dollars, weighing 65822 
oz. LO dwt. 10 grs., at Ssdd._. 
per oz. - £15941 7 8 
Charges, not including insurance 113 0 0 
Net proceeds 





£15828 7 8 





Which, at 8.45 per cent. premium on bills, is $76292 80 





76000 dollars cost, premium § per cent. - $76285 00 





24000 dollars, in half dollars, United States’ coinage, di- 
rect from the U. S. Mint, 
weighing 208130z. at57{d. £5018 19 4 
Charges, not including insurance 35 0 0 
Net proceeds £4983 19 4 


Which, at 8.35 per cent. premium on bills, is $24000 56 

















Oz. dwt. grs. 
Weight of 876000, at 416 grains per dollar, 
would be - : - - 65866 13 8 
Do. the same, per account rendered - 65822 10 0 
Loss in weight ontheabove = - 44 3 8 
a 
Weight of #24000, in half dollars, United 
States’ coin, as per account + - 20813 0 0 
Do. at 416 grains per dollar : - 20800 0 0 
Gain in weight ontheabove .- 13 0 0 








Orrice Bank Unitep States, 
Baltimore, Nov. 16, 1829. 

Sir: I have to express regret that the performance of 
indispensable duties has prevented an earlier reply to your 
letter of the 2ist of July last. 

Your first inquiry is—W hat is the standard weight (troy) 
and fineness of the current gold and silver coins of the 
principal commercial nations of Europe ? 

The estimates of the intrinsic value of those coins, pre- 
sented in the annexed table marked (AA) have been made 
to correspond, as nearly as practicable, with the mint regu- 
lations of the respective countries which issue them. And 
although some difficulty has been experienced, from the 
variable practice of the mints, in regard to the remedy al- 
lowed by law, yet their comparative value will thus, it is 
conceived, be most correctly exhibited, in the absence of 
assays of the greater part of these coins by our mint. 

Query 2. What is the market value of the above men- 
tioned coins, of standard weight and fineness, in the prin- 
cipal commercial cities of the United States, expressed in 
the established unit, viz : the dollar and its parts, estimated 
in the coin of the United States, and what has been the 
market value of these coins at their current weight? 

The only European coins which appear in our commer- 
cial cities, are the gold coins of England, and of Spain and 
Portugal, and the five frane silver coins of France. Gui- 
neas and sovereigns of standard weight and fineness, are 
governed in price by the rate of exchange, which being at 
present nine and one-half per cent. premium, they pass 
readily, by tale, at 5,$, dollars for the former, and at 4,83. 
each for the latter. "Those of Spain and Portugal are 
worth five per cent. advance upon their respective mint 
prices. Five franc pieces command one and one-half to 
two per cent. premium, upon their legal value, which is 
93,5, cents each ; these pieces have always passed currently 
by tale at the latter price, but European gold coins circu- 
lated by.weight until 1821 ; since which period only, have 
any of these coins borne any premium. 

Query 3. What is the average difference between the 
standard and current weight of the respective foreign gold 





coins, usually found in the money market of the United 


= —————=__= 
States? Also, what is the difference, if any, between their 
actual and standard fineness ¢ 

I beg leave to refer you to that portion of table (AA) 
which states the result of various assays made at the mint 
of London, and also at our mint. The gold coins of Eng- 
land appear to be manufactured with great skill and in 
tegrity. Those of Portugal are found generally defective in 
fineness from 4 to $ grain ; and those of Spain, and her for- 
mer colonies, from +’, to | grain, upon the standards, which 
are 22 carats for the former, and 21 carats for the latter. 

Query 4. What have been the rates of exchange be- 
tween the United States and the principal commercial na- 
tions of Europe, the value of bills in the United States 
being estimated in the money of the United States, as 
above ? 

I have annexed exchange tables marked (BB) Nos, 1, 2, 
and 3. No. 1 exhibits the course of exchange with Lon- 
don, being compiled chiefly from the average monthly 
sales effected by two mercantile houses of high standing. 
No. 2 details the average annual rates with Hamburgh, 
Holland and France, and I have thought it expedient, in 
consideration of the defective nature of these last returns, 
to add No 3, which reports the rates of exchange prevail- 
ing for a series of years between those places and London, 
through which latter city remittances to us, from the con- 
tinent of Europe, have, until lately, generally been made. 

It is worthy of remark and consideration, in reviewing 
the course of exchange which has prevailed in England, 
(the country whose transactions have, in a great degree, 
regulated our exchanges with the rest of Europe,) that 
the nominal par upon which we have been accustomed to 
calculate its favorableness or adverseness, is 273, per 
cent. dess than the real par in gold, and 4 per cent less than 
the ¢rue par in silver. Without referring to the latter 
rate, (as silver is restricted as a tender above 21s. sterling,) 
it is evident that, with the exception of the periods of the 
embargo, and of the suspension of specie payments, and 
of two or three other rare occasions, the exchange with 
England was regularly in our favor until 1821. In May 
of that year, the Bank of England was required to pay its 
notes, when presented,to the value of £233 12s. 6d. in 
gold coin, or in bullion, at the legal standard rate of £3 
17s. 103 per ounce ; which requisition had an immediate 
and great effect upon the rate of exchange with London. 
In June, 1821, it rose to 10 per cent. and if allowance be 
made for the temporary decline in 1823 and 1825, oc- 
casioned by erroneous anticipations, in the first instance, 
that the invasion of Spain would lead to a general war in 
Europe ; and in the latter year, that the enhanced value of 
cotton would favorably influence the aggregate balance of 
our foreign transactions, it will be found, that the average 
rate of exchange with London, during the eight and one- 
half years which have since elapsed, has been fully ten 
per cent. premium on the nominal par of 4.44% cents, or 
seven and one tenth per cent. upon the real par of 4.564%, 
cents in gold—the natural effects of this difference. The 
exportation of gold has, I apprehend, occasioned a very 
prevalent impression that this metal has been estumated 
too low, in reference to silver, when it may, perhaps, be 
much more correctly attributed to the exclusion of silver, 
and to the improved and comparatively superior state of the 
currency of England. Our circulation is essentially paper, 
resting for its security upon a specie basis possessed by 
the Banks; whereas theirs is similar for commercial ope- 
rations, but it is composed altogether of coin, for disburse 
ing the wages of labor; and for effecting the minor trans 
actions of society. 

5th Query. ‘“ What has been the difference, if any, 
between the market value of the legal coins of those na 
tions, and their ‘current medium,’ in which mercantile 
and exchange accounts were reported ?” 

In Hamburgh and Amsterdam exchange accounts have 
been reported, and bills have been paid, for a long pened. 
in “bank money,” which consists of transfers of depo- 
sites made in silver coin or bullion. In the Bank of Am- 
sterdam gold was also received on deposite, but in both 
places it is viewed as a commercial commodity varying 
with the market, and silver alone is the legal measure of 
value. The bank money of Hamburgh has generally 
borne a premium of 23 to 25 per cent. in exchange for the 
“current medium,” and in Amsterdam during the exist- 
ence of “‘ bank money,” the difference usually was, an 
agio or premium of two to 4 per cent. In Holland the 
old regulations have ceased, and all payments are now 
made in “current money.” ‘The lawful currency of Por- 
tugal is at a discount of 134 per cent. in reference to coim— 
payments being made, one-half in coin, and one-half in 
paper, the latter estimated at 27 per cent. discount. 

Gth Query. ‘“ What is the entire expense of t 
ing gold and silver coins from the United States to the 
principal commercial nations of Europe, respectively ; also, 
that of gold and silver bullion ?” 

The shipments of coin and bullion to Europe have been 
confined to England and France, and having been effect 
ed chiefly by houses connected with commercial establish- 
ments in those countries, they have been made on very 
low terms. The entire expense on the standard coins of 
England and France is from one to one and one-eighth per 
cent, and as they are, upon arrival, effective in payments, 
a deduction of sixty days’ interest, equal to two-thirds of 
one per cent. in the one instance, and five-sixths of one 
per cent. in the other, should be made, which will reduce 
the actual expense to three-tenths and one-half of one per 
cent. when compared as a remittance with a bill of ex- 
change at sixtydays’ sight. By the annexed statements, 
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a that the expense of transporting Aight British gold to 
gland is about 1%’, per cent. and that upon Portuguese 
American gold, it amounts to 1,8, per cent. The 
srges upon shipments of Mexican, or other new dollars, 
ounted to about nine per cent. (exclusive of premium 
e) when sales were made at 4s. 99d. stg. per oz. which 
3 about the average price last year. The latest quota- 
a from London is but 4s. 94d. per oz. at which rate the 
penses would be 10} per cent. Our half dollar sold at 
w 4 sterling per oz. lower price, and being generally 
her deficient in weight, they appear to have made a 
prse remittance by one-half per cent. 
| do not understand that any gold has been shipped to 
ance; but the charges and loss upon half dollars have 
n equal to about 3,§, per cent. or to a bill remittance 
5,4,% francs per dollar. Old Spanish dollars were 
pped at an expense of about 21,6, per cent. and Mexican, 
jother new coins, at 2,), per cent. It is to be recol- 
ted, that the dollars of the former Spanish colonies, sold, 
ring the period of demand referred to, at from one-half 
me-quarter per cent. premium. 
"th Query. “‘ What premium has been given for the 
sited States’ gold coin, and for silver coin, at the same 
at of time, estimated in the same bank paper, during 
suspension of specie payments by the banks in the 
ited States ?” 
| am not informed whether or not a difference existed 
ther than legal) in the relative value of our gold and sil- 
coins, when sold for bank paper, during the suspen- 
mw of specie payments. ‘Table DD, furnishes all the in- 
rmation which I possess in relation to the sales of specie 
nerally, for bank notes during that period. 
Sth Query. ‘‘ What premiums, if any, have been given 
fore or since the specie suspension for either gold or sil- 
coins of the United States ?” 
Qh Query. ‘“ Are the gold coins of the United States 
rularly or casually bought for exportation ; if so, in what 
untry are they chiefly melted or re-coined ?” 
10th Query. ‘‘ The same as to silver coin?” 
In reply to these three questions, I beg leave to observe, 
atl am not aware that our gold or silver coins have 
ne a premium (excepting when specie payments were 
spended) until the Spring of 1821, when the Bank of 
gland commenced paying its notes in gold, at the mint 
ce. Since that period our gold coins have been regu- 
ly in demand, and, I believe, exclusively for the London 
rket (and for that mint, or for manufacturing objects, ) 
& premium varying with the fluctuations in exchange, 
4 averaging from 44 to 5 per cent. upon our mint price, 
hich is equivalent to 74 to 7$ per cent. advance, when 
mpared with the nominal rate of exchange on London. 
s foreign gold and silver coins have, at all times, con- 
jtuted a very large proportion ofour specie, I think it ap- 
opriate (if not necessary) to remark, in addition, that, 
scedent to our late war, Spanish dollars bore a premium 
from one to three per cent. for the Asiatic trade. Since 
¢ peace, that demand has been less active, and the 
punt exported is now greatly reduced ; but in 1827 and 
28, very extensive shipments of silver coins, chiefly of 
new dollars of the former Spanish colonies, were made 
England and France, at the rates already mentioned. 
reign gold coins have continued in regular demand, at 
nilar rates, according to their fineness, that is, at 44 to 
per cent. premium on their mint value, for the English 
ket also. Doubloons have not, I believe, been ship- 
4 to England at a higher price than fifteen and one-quar- 
dollars each. Sovereigns and English guineas, of full 
ight, (of each of which the importations by passengers, 
m the United Kingdom, continue to be large,) have sold 
gularly, when offered in considerable sums, at within one 
r cent. of the current premium for bills on London at 
y days. 
Ith Query. ‘“‘ What p:emium was given in England 
standard gold or silver, in bank paper, during the sus- 
esion of specie payments, or since ?” 
I have to request your reference to table EE, which ex- 
its the price of gold and of silver during the suspension 
specie payments by the Bank of England ; the amount 
its issmes at various periods ; and the price and relative 
ue of gold to silver since 1760; which two latter collec- 
us will contribute, it is conceived, to a more full expo- 
on of the various circumstances apparently connected 
the main object of your queries. 
12th Query. “ Are there any known causes founded 
the supply or demand for gold or silver, calculated to 
tnge their relative value? Ifso, do these causes operate 
essively, or do they fluctuate ?” 
l regret to state my inability to furnish you with any 
usfactory information, upon which a reasonable conjec- 
~— be formed, as to the extent of the actual “‘ de- 
or gold or silver. The great and effective “‘ de- 
id” must be for other objects than coinage, and as those 
jects increase progressively with the general increase of 
ulth, and change with the caprices of fashion, it is dif- 
it to estimate, with any approximation to correctness, 
Pamount either of the entire demand, or of the relative 
mand, for these metals, for the various objects of con- 
mption. ‘The demand for coinage is not comparatively 
at, for, however rapidly commerce may extend, or com- 
ities may be multiplied in variety, or in amount, yet 
rcantile ingenuity has so materially facilitated the trans- 
of productions, by the use of bills of exchange, and by 
- more recent introduction of bank notes, that the ag- 
‘gate amount of metallic currency does not necessarily 
tease in aratio with the increase of trade. National in- 
est requires, (precisely what the operations of unrestrain- 






























ed commerce will effect) a just distribution of the amount 
of the precious metals actually existing in currency ; but 
it is not perceived that a considerable increase or diminu- 
tion of the entire amount, thus used, would either ma- 
terially promote or retard the prosperity of the commercial 
world. 

In 1770, Mr. Necker estimated the consumption of gold 
and silver in France, for other objects than cirgulation, at 
two millions of dollars annually; in 1789, Mr. Peuchet 
calculated that it had risen to four millions; but in 1803, 
Count Humboldt computes it to be six millions of dollars, 
of which amount gold was to silver in value as 12 to 18, 
and in weight, in the proportion of 1 to 22; and he thence 
estimates, that the quantity annually manufactured in 
Europe, at that period, must have amounted to twenty-three 
millions of dollars; and that the waste and loss alone, thus 
resulting, would be equivalent to the yearly produce (44 
millions) of the mines of Europe and of Siberia. 

The accounts of the assay offices for 1806 to 1809, in- 
clusively, state the quantity stamped and marked in Great 
Britain; from which record it appears that six thousand 
ounces of gold, and one million of ounces of silver, was the 
quantity consumed annually in plate. The consumption 
for other purposes must be very great, as a single London 
house, in the bullion trade, stated to the British Parliamen- 
tary Committee, that their monthly sales to the trade, aver- 
aged two thousand ounces of gold and twenty thousand 
ounces of silver. 

According to repeated experiments made in England, it 
would appear, on the authority of Lord Liverpool, when 
master of the mint, and by the report of the officers super- 
intending that establishment in 1807, that the wear on 
guineas may be estimated at about one per cent. and upon 
half guineas at two per cent. in fifty years ; but, on silver 
coins, it has been found to amount, in eleven years, to one- 
fifth of one per cent. on crowns; 1,% per cent. on half 
crowns ; upwards of 5 per cent. on shillings; and 3} per 
cent. on sixpences. 

Mr. Moore, in his report to the President, in December, 
1826, computes the loss, by use, in fifty years, upon gold 
coin, at two per cent. and on silver coins, at only one per 
cent. 

Great diversity of opinion prevails amongst intelligent and 
sagacious historians, as to the amount of the “ supply” of 
gold and silver which has been furnished since the dis- 
covery of America. The product of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is uncertain and conjectural ; but the 
mint registers, which have been preserved and published, 
are authentic records, guiding to reasonable conclusions, 
as to the extent of the subsequent produce; and, as the 
quantity furnished during this latter period, is estimated at 
nine-tenths of the entire “ supply” of the precious metals, 
I shall take great pleasure in submitting to your inspection 
and consideration the most satisfactory information which 
I have been able to procure, of the aggregate produce of 
the American mines. 

You will find in table FF, No. 1, a statement of the entire 
amount of gold and silver contributed by America, from 
its discovery, until 1803, according to the estimates of the 
enlightened and accomplisked traveller already cited, 
Count Humboldt, whose superior opportunities and means 
of investigation render his conclusions probable, if not con- 
vincing. 

The amount of the annual produce of the mines of 
America, at the close of the last, and also at the com- 
mencement of the present century, as well as the state- 
ment of the entire production of America, Europe, and the 
North of Asia, at the latter period, are also presented, and 
are derived from the same highly respectable authority. 
FF, No. 2, exhibits the average annual production, from 
1790 till 1802, (as given in the British Bullion Report,) 
according to the estimate of Brogniart, in his ‘“* Traite Ele- 
mentaire de Mineralogie.” 

FF, No. 3, details the coinage at the mints of Mexico, 
from 1803 tili 1825, according to Mr. Ward, late a repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in that country; and although it 
is admitted to be a very defective account of the actual 
produce of the mines of Mexico, from the commencement 
of the Revolution, in 1810, until 1825, (which he calcu- 
lates to be eleven millions of dollars yearly,) yet I have, 
nevertheless, furnished it thus minutely and particularly, 
for two reasons: Ist, Because it abundantly evidences a 
vast reduction in the amount produced by a district of 
mines, which had previously contributed six-elevenths of 
the amount of gold and silver, and fully three-fourths of 
the entire quantity of silver furnished by this continent. 
And, 2dly, It is presented as the data upon which I have 
hazarded the computation, (presuming that Revolutions in 
other similarly circumstanced Provinces, have been ac- 
companied with like effects,) in completing the estimates 
of the amount produced ; that the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver furnished by the American mines has, smee 1810, di- 
minished in value, from forty-three millions, to the com- 
paratively low annual average, of twenty-five millions of 
dollars. 

FF, No. 4, is a summary statement of the result of my 
inquiries in reference to this part of your interesting query ; 
but I find it necessary to observe, that I have experienced 
much difficulty in apportioning satisfactorily to each suc- 
cessive period, the respective quantities of gold and silver. 
Humboldt’s details imply an intention to state the amount 
of each metal coined at the mint of Mexico, but this he has 
not effected earlier than 1780; nor does he distinguish 
the relative quantities, in his returns of the coinage at Po- 
tosi. He has not furnished any ao of the mint of 
Chili; and those of Santa Fe and Popayan are confined | 


to the years 1788 till 1795. I have, however, found, in 
the interesting report already referred to, an extract from 
the ‘“‘Mercurio Peruano de Historia Literatura Noticias 
publicas,”’ which gives, in detail, the amount of gold and 
silver, respectively, coined at Mexico, from 1733 til 1798, 
and in Peru, from 1776 till 1794, which have facilitated my 
calculations. Humboldt did not visit Brazil, which has 
probably furnished two-thirds of the entire production of 
gold since 1695; but he estimates the amount, founded on 
the data of Raynal, at eight millions of dollars of registered 
produce, annually, for the first sixty years, and at four and 
one-quarter millions, subsequently; with the addition of 
twenty-five per cent. for the quantity smuggled. 

Although I have adhered to this estimate of the produce 
of Brazil, in the compilation annexed, yet it is necessary to 
remark, for your consideration, that it differs materially 
from two statements alleged to be copies of manuscripts in 
the possession of the Portuguese Government, entitled— 
“Instruccao para o governo de Capitania de Minas Ge- 
raes,” and “‘ Rendemiento do Quinto do ouro das 4 Comar- 
cas de Minas Geraes e Minas Novas,” which detail, with 
fractional precision, the amount of the “‘ King’s fifth” im 
these two principal districts, from 1752 till 1794; and im 
Goiazes, from 1788 till 1795, accompanied with a state- 
ment, that the revenue from some other mines might amount 
to two-thirds of this latter district. According to these re- 
cords, the average annual registered produce of gold, for 
forty-three years, (rating the arroba of Portuguese stand- 
ard, at $8,370,) did not exceed three and three-fourths mik- 
lions of dollars, and that, in 1794, it had diminished to 
two and a half millions. The Abbe Raynal states the en- 
tire amount of gold and silver furnished by the American 
mines, in 287 years, at 25,570,279,924 livres, which close- 
ly approximates the annexed estimates upto 1780. I have 
added, as an appropriate appendage, an account of the re- 
lative value of gold to silver, from a very remote period, as 
recorded by Lord Liverpool in his learned and elaborate 
letter upon coins. 

Upon acareful review of these two last statements, it ap 
pears to me, that the following singular but instructive com 
clusions are evidently deducible : 

Ist. Whatever degree of uncertainty may exist, as to 
the precise quantity of the precious metals which was im 
ported into Europe, during the 53 years succeeding the 
discovery of America, the records of that time abundantly 
testify that gold constituted the chief part of the supply; 
and that, nevertheless, its great preponderance did not 
produce any sensible effect on its market value, in refer- 
ence to silver. 

2d. It is evident that the enormous importations of silver 
consequent upon the exploration of Potosi (which mine ab 
so is estimated to have supplied 150 millions of dollars, in 
the ten years subsequent to 1545,) did not vary the relative 
value of these metals by arise in gold, as we find thag 
Queen Elizabeth, and her eminent advisers, considered i8 
expedient, in 1560, to reduce the standard proportions 
from 11,4, to 1 toa fraction under 1] to 1. 

3d. Although the quantity of these metals which reach- 
ed Europe in the ninety years subsequent to 1560, bore no 
such relative proportion to the entire amount these 
sessed, as the imports of the preceding sixty-eight years 
must have borne to the small uPPy existing antecedens 
to the discovery of the new world; yet, it is perceived, 
with surprise, that the influx of the first era was unimport 
ant, compared with the effects produced during the second 
period ; effects which settled and adjusted in Europe a re 
lative value between gold and silver, and an intrinsic vahes 
as a measure of commerce, which have never since expe 
rienced any material change, notwithstanding the imme 
sity in amount, of the subsequent production of these me 
tals. In 1665, Charles II. fixed the value of gold to silver, 
in England, at 1 to 144. In Italy and in Spain, it was 
1 to 15, so early as 1650, at which period, it is alleged by 
Doctor Adam Smith, and the most intelligent of the writers 
on political economy, that gold and silver had fallen to them 
lowest value, in reference to the principal products of labor. 

4th. The discovery of the alluvial mines of Brazil, in 
1695, quadrupled the annual average amount of gold pre 
viously produced, yet, in 1717, when this inundation, as i# 
may be termed, was at its height, the British Government, 
by the advice of an individual of pre-eminent talents, (Sir 
Isaac Newton) raised the value of gold in exchange for 
silver to 1 for 154, the highest standard which has ever pre- 
vailed in that country. 

5th. Although it appears that the exploration of new 
mines, but especially of Biscaina, Sombrarete, Catorce, 
and Valenciana, in Mexico, towards the middle and latter 
half of the last century, increased to such an enormous 
amount the supply of silver, as to change the relative pm» 
portions prevailing during the previous fifty years, of 16 to 
1 of gold, to 1 to 47 of silver, yet it is evident, from the 
tables hereto annexed, that the market value of silver wae 
almost uniformly higher, in England, than the standard of 
1717. 

These extraordinary circumstances in the history of the 
precious metals, appearing to invite and authorize the im 
ference, that it is impracticable to affix with accuracy og 
utility, the value of gold to silver, by a comparison of the 
quantities now produced, with the respective amounts pre- 
viously supplied, will, it is presumed, present an accepta 
ble and satisfactory apology for detailing, at such great 
length, the prominent facts illustrative of this singular result. 

Mr. Ricardo, a distinguished political economist, has re 
cently promulgated the idea, that the difference of value in 
these metals, respectively, is precisely the difference in the 
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In my opinion, the operations of commerce regulate and 
vary the value of gold to silver, uninfluenced, in any mate- 
rial degree, by the relative amounts of supply, or by the pre- 
scription of legal edicts. The comparative abundance of 
silver, for fourteen years past, whilst the mines have been 
extremely unproductive, may probably be ascribed to the 
important diminution in the demand for India and China ; 
but the disappearance of our gold coin is altogether attribu- 
table to the reformation in the currency of England, which 
created an unprecedented demand, probably not less in 
amount than twenty millions of pounds sterling, and the 
great change thus unavoidably produced in the denomina- 
tion of our specie basis, (gold having been so abundant pre- 
viously, that I was enabled to transmit to the Parent Bank, 
from this office, between November, 1819, and June, 1820, 
upwards of #240,000,) has excited public attention, and in- 
duced the impression, that the legal standard requires 
modification. It should not, however, escape remark, that 
the variations in the value of gold to silver, though general- 
ly too minute to have a sensible effect upon ordinary trans- 
actions, are nevertheless as frequent as the vicissitudes of 
trade ; and it is therefore deserving of grave and deliberate 
consideration, when devising a remedy for this alleged evil, 
whether, or not, it is judicious, expedient, or suitable, that 
two metals, subject to such frequent variations in value, 
should be the established measure of commerce, which 
ought, if practicable, to be uniform and invariable. 

Sir William Petty,Mr. Harris, Mr. Locke,and Lord Liver- 
pool, were of opinion, that “‘ the money or coin which is to 
be the principal measure of property, ought to be made of 
one metal only ;” and Lord Liverpool contended, that gold 
was the most appropriate metal for the currency of Eng- 
land. Mr. Locke most correctly observes, that “‘ money is 
the measure of commerce, and of the rate of every thing, 
and therefore ought to be kept (as all other measures) as 
steady and invariable as may be.” He adds, that “ one 
metal alone can be the money of account and contract, and 
the measure of commerce in any country,” and that “ the 
Jittest for this use, of all other, is stleer —an opinion justly 
entitled to serious deliberation, in consideration of the 
peculiarity of our position as a trading nation. In the 
event of such aselection, gold would continue to be equally 
serviceable in liquidating state or national balances, and its 
intrinsic and well ascertained value abundantly secures its 
being current and available, like an undoubted bill of ex- 
change, in effecting large payments. It should not be 
altogether excluded from the mint, nor from general cir- 
culation, as its portableness, in comparison with silver, 
recommends it particularly for use, as a subsidiary cur- 


*rency, limited to effect small payments, and when confined 


to that object, it is susceptible of considerable appreciation 
in value, in reference to silver, without hazarding the loss 
of our silver, or unfavorably influencing prices. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

JOHN WHITE, Cashier. 
To the Hon. 8S. D. Ivnenam, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 
[ To be continued. | 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Extract from three Lectures on the cost of obtaining Mo- 
ney, and on some effects on Private and Government 
Paper Money, &c. By N. W. Senior, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Oxford—London, 
1830. 

“It would be a painful task to trace the steps by which 
the increasing embarrassments of commerce, occasioned 
partly by our own adherence to the barbarous policy called 
protection, and partly by the retaliatory follies of other 
countries, by diminishing the market for English labor, are 
now gradually lowering its price, increasing the cost of ob- 
taining the precious metals, and reducing the income of 
every producer, while the public burdens, nominally the 
same, are, for that very reason, really in a state of constant 
increase. Itis a lamentable proof of the public ignorance 
on these subjects, that the general fall of prices, or in other 
words, the increasing difficulty of obtaining the precious 
metals, of which every one is sensible, should by almost 
every one be attributed to some cause of almost ridiculous 

inadequacy. It has been attributed to our return to a me- 
tallic currency, as if the subtraction of twenty millions of 
sovereigns, or less than four hundred thousand pounds 

Troy, of gold, from the ten millions of pounds Troy of gold 

bullion, com and plate, supposed to be in use throughout 

the world, that is to say, the removal of one twenty-fifth 
part, could sensibly affect the value of gold. It has been 
attributed even to the substitution of gold and silver for the 
three or four millions of one pound notes lately called in; 
as if the value of the two thousand millions sterling of gold 
and silver bullion, coin and plate, supposed to be in use 
throughout the world, could be materially affected by the 
subtraction of less than one five-hundredth part of it. It 
has been attributed to our production. We have been 
told that our agriculturists and manufacturers all produce 
too much; as if it were possible that every body could 
have too much of every thing; as if there were a single 
family that would not like to spend £1000 a year. It has 
been attributed, which is nearly the same explanation, to 
the increased use of machinery ; as if it were possible that 
general embarrassment could be the result of the improved 


efficiency of labor ; as if all men would be impoverished if 


their force and their skill were doubled. It ‘has been at- 
tributed even to free trade, as if any thing approaching to 
free trade had ever been conceded; as if free trade were 
not specifically the cure of the evil of which it is repre- 
sented as the cause: as if the allowing every man to exert 


his industry in the mode which he finds, from experience, 
to be most productive, would diminish its value ; as if we 
could increase the incomes of the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter, by forcing them to turn their bleaching grounds into 
cornfields ; or those of their neighboring farmers, by forc- 
ing them to weave their own shirts.” —Mer. Adv. 


From the North Carolina Sentinel. 
A DILEMMA.—a bDIALocuE. 

Child.—Father, what’s a dilemma ? 

‘ather.—A dilemma, dear, is—a dilemma; when any 
body don’t know what to do—that’s a dilemma. 

C.—Oh yes! I know—a dilemma is just like you are 
when Ma scolds you. 

F.—Hem! You talk too much, child. Why did you 
ask me what a dilemma was ? 

C.—Because Doctor Proser read in the paper that Con- 
gress was in a dilemma, sir. 

F.—Yes, my dear, they’re afraid they'll get out of debt. 

C.—Dear! how droll. Why you know, Pa, when Ma 
wanted you to buy her a coach and a silk gown, the other 
day—because Mrs. Sniggins had a coach—and Mrs. Wig- 
gins had a new dress—you told her you were afraid of get- 
ting into debt—and they’re afraid of getting out of it—how 
strange ! 

Father.—Yes, child, but the case is a different one. If 
Uncle Sam gets out of debt, he won’t know what to do with 
the taxes. I explained to you what taxes were, and why 
they were collected, the other day, as well as who Uncle 
Sam was. 

C.— Yes, Pa, you told me Uncle Sam (1 know who Un- 
cle Sam is!) collected just as much as he wanted, and no 
more—and so, if he hasn’t got any use for so much money, 
I suppose he won't take so much—and then you'll be able 
to buy me a new hat, just like Bill Green’s—you know you 
told me you would when Uncle Sam didn’t take so much 
money. 

F’—Yes, but Uncle Sam will take as much—he wants 
it to improve us. 

C.—Why, father, he might as well! let us keep it, and 


}then we could improve ourselves. 


REMARKS. 

The child was right. If the Tariff were sent where it 
should go—from whence it sprung, we could improve our- 
selves. No sensible man is an enemy to Internal Improve- 
ments. But for Congress to undertake them, seems to me 
just what the Printer’s mistake made of Internal Improve- 
ment, when he printed the word Jnternal with an f instead 
of a ¢. 

I should like to know who can tell where the shoe pinches 
so well as the wearer of the shoe can. I should like to 
learn who knows better how to improve the States than the 
States themselves. A master who is at a distance 1s ge- 
nerally cheated by his servants’ roguery—or is a sufferer 
from their negligence. ‘The old proverb says ‘“‘ There is 
nothing like the eye of the master—the master’s eye does 
more work than the servant’s hand”—and the old proverb 
tells the truth. 

Now, it doubtless is probable that the States, were they 
to undertake to improve, would be fleeced a little by the 
servants of the public, but they would keep a sharper look- 
out than the General Government can—they therefore 
wouldn't be fleeced as much. And, moreover, they would 
not undertake such hopeless enterprises as Congress is fre- 
guently misled into, from a want of local information, or be- 
cause they derive it from those who are interested to stretch 
a little. 1s it not a common observation—when men talk 
of grants of money from Congress for Internal Improvement 
projects—"* Well, if it doesn’t answer, it will circulate mo- 
ney.” I have heard this in Newbern. But how false is 
such reasoning—look at the amount of the TAXES WE PAY, 
and of the GRANTS WE RECEIVE—it is truly giving away 
dollars, in order to receive cents. 

And, brethren of the South, (7>Rememper—for your 
own, your wives and children’s sake—for the sake of the 
Repusiic. Remember! before you advocate lmprovement 
on the present system, that if you allow ConGress to im- 
prove you, they must keep up that night-mare, the tariff, 
in order to raise the funds to do it with—and that if the ta- 
riff be repealed, you will be able to improve yourselves. 
Do think of this—and don’t sell your birthright for a mess 
of pottage ! 
En ______ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
LANDING OF THE FRENCH AT ALGIERS. 


From the Moniteur. 
TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 
Sidi Ferach, June 14, 10 A. M. 
The Count Bourmont to his Excellency the President of the 
Council: 

The debarkation commenced at 4 o’clock this morning. 
All the troops are now ashore. The enemy has been 
driven from the position which he had taken up in the rear, 
and the division of Borthezene has captured nine guns 
and two mortars. 

The road to the west of Sidi Ferach is good, and the 
fleet should remain there at anchor. 


From Toulon, July 18. 
TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 
Bay of Turretta Chica, June 14. 
Admiral Dubarre to his Excellency the Minister of Marine. 


The fleet yesterday anchored in the bay of Sidi Ferach. 
The whole of the army landed to-day, and now occupy the 








heights in front of the peninsula. We have taken pos- 
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session of the enemy’s batteries. The head quarters are 
Turretta Chica. whieh 
From the Messager des Chambres. ie ; 
er erward & 
Paris, Saturday, June 19, noon, ich by h 
The alarms which were spread yesterday are hapj&,blishing 
dispelled. The landing was announced yesterday by @.ugar fro 
der*in the theatre of the opera. The Moniteur contafhed at dat 
two Telegraphic despatches transmitted from ‘Toulon §yo longe 
the Leth. » domesti 
The Moniteur contains a long circular (five colunfount atv 
and a half) relative to the Book Trade, addressed by @ppsieur } 
Minister of the Interior to the Prefects. The princif\ For, 
object of the circular appears to be to limit as muclfrti, Mar 
possible the diffusion of books in the little towns and re woulc 
communes in the country. es de ¢ 
A letter received at the same time with the Expres mce, as i 
“ Paris, June 10,4 P.M. The government has resfhuid drai: 
ed to put off for one month the election in twenty-two @juristes. 
partments which are in the resort of the Royal tribunalgy man of 
Rouen, Paris, Augers, Metz, and Caen. e de w 
“This delay is occasioned by the appeals to the C wesnay, 
of Cassation which have been made against the decisidhde to er 
of the Royal Courts in affairs relative to the elections. calling 
“1 do not give this news as official, because it is noiynot be 








the Moniteur, but I have it from good authority.” no have « 
one var, Iron, 
LATEST FROM COLOMBIA. high du 
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The Editors of the Journal of Commerce have beep 
vored with the following extracts of letters from Car, 
gena. 

CarTuacena, July 2, 183% 

Gen. Bolivar is here. He has postponed his voyay: 
Europe for the present. I have not the least idea that 
friends will permit him to leave the country in so dist; 
ed a state as it is at present. He seems to have underg 
great fatigue of mind and body, since I saw him here +; 
years ago. Indeed he looks quite worn out, and ful! 
years older than he did then. He was not received #F-—— — 
the pomp that he was greeted with at his former entry Ww 
this city. Nevertheless, people evidently repent at 1 
late ingratitude towards so disinterested a patriot. ‘[ WI! 
are coming round to him, and once more remember }4—== 
the only man of capacity sufficient, and of integrity eq@ By an a 
to settlethe country. We had a grand dinner here a § p{amiltor 
days since, in celebration of his safe arrival in this city 












. ne y is agal 

Cartuacena, June 30, 1830.—In this instance, at lf): .g of 

it will be difficult to attribute the re-action in Venez@ ' lool 
piciy, a 


to the intrigues or power of Bolivar. The former he 
not the means of exercising, even if we suppose higp®!t Matte 
have had the disposition. ‘The power was in the han@jeople of 
his bitterest enemies. It is evident that this voluntifhe press | 
justification of his reputation by the Venezuelians, cf). to jx. 
only have emanated from conviction. It may therefo . 
: . a3 ery mani) 
justly considered the triumph of public opinion. Ug - 
these circumstances His Excellency has postponed In porthern . 
tention of embarking for Europe. It has been represegf¢ Most ¥ 
to him that his abandonment of Colombia at such a ca§xhibition 
would be most improper. His wisdom is still necedho: the ob 
to restore tranquillity, preserve union, and excite, by , 
example, respect to the Constitution. These are ob 
worthy of his reputation. Not to contribute to them, n ype 
perhaps be construed into a criminal indifference tof! their te 
best interests of the country. sunder | 
The primary elections for Electors will take place infhever to | 
beginning of September. ‘These will appoint the C 
tutional President on the 23d of the following month. 
The South, as far as Pasto, separated on the 15 
May, in consequence of the ill-advised proposition off" her, . 
government of Gen. Caycedo, (or rather Marquez, ig-operati 
rector, )to convoke a Grenadian Congress, thereby difmarching 
ing the Republic of Colombia. General Flores wasn 
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Supreme Chief until the meeting of Congress. That aya 
also convoked, and a declaration made that the retw ‘te ‘ 

result he : 


General Bolivar tothe Presidency should be a sine qua 
to the re-incorporation of the South with the rest of Coffe addres 
bia. Flores, however, has a different game to play. finmeritec 

The Department of Magdalena, [capital, Carthag@fpeyer can 
would certainly have separated but for the presenc 
influence of General Bolivar, who was anxious to @ , .. va 
this additional scandal to Colombia. Magdalena if” gat 
mos. ‘mportant, and has always been the most faithfu harsh an 
partuhent in New Grenada; but if it has now preserv@gmeasure f 
allegiance to the government of Bogota, it is becauseffwishes to 
also the government of Colombia. Any attempt to 
rate or divide the Republic, would be the signal fo 
Department to separate from Bogota. 

It is positively known that the Peruvians have 
linquished the ambitious project of annexing the So 
Colombia to their Republic, and that they are now a¢ S 
ly augmenting their military force, to profit by int — — 
disorders in the former. They have also sent ageg™™tY mod 
revolutionize Panama in their favor. be devise 
ot the Ih 
droll man 

Monsicur Editeur: Me be von French gentlemegg:!l, the be 
have arrived from La France, about von year ago, fled, and 
have observed with a grand astonishment, the atl@Hove pas 
which have been made in dis contree, to rob my ¢é from the + 
riots Quesnay and the sect of economistes who were : 
ished at the middle of de eighteen centurie, of the hogy"*’er wil 
having made the glorieuse discovery of de “Amegg Precise 
Systeme.” Yes, ser; itis von grand imposture up@vania En 
history of economique science, to hold up de na! making se 
Monsieur C. Monsieur N. and Monsieur C. gute p; 

; : ig 
fathers of a policy which existed anterior to dey were PAD. 
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which, under de name of Continental Systeme, was 
erward so advantageusely prosecuted by Napoleon, and 
noon ich by his legitimate successors has been de moyens of 
hapablishing upon a durable basis de domestic manufacture 
y by @<ugar from de beets. Oui, Monsieur, la France has ar- 
“Ont ed at dat degree of unexampled independence, dat she 
ulon @po longer wholly dependent upon de Antilles, for sugar. 
domestic article do not costs more as three times de 
‘Olunf,ount at which it could be purchase abroad, and only see, 
| by @pnsieur Editeur, how much wealth is saved to the coun- 
rine; For, if all de sugar consumed were imported from 
nuchMarti, Martinique, Guadaloupe, de Isle of France, &c. de 
and @ice would be so low, dat de Frenchmens would eat ten 
es de quantity in coffee and Aqueurs, and, par conse- 
ess nce, as it would have to be paid for in French wines, it 
‘ re@iuld drain de contree of wines, and impoverish de agri- 
two @iuristes. I am enticrement at a loss to standunder, how 
unalgy man of mediocre capacity, as you appear to be, can op- 
.e de universal adoption of de systeme of Monsieur 

© Cofivesnay, and I am more astonish at de recent attempt 
*Cisi@de to crack von joke upon dat distinguish philosophe, 





ns. Becalling it de ‘“ Monkey Systeme.” Such an insulte 
S not not be borne. Vat, ser, are de enlightened statemens 
i have doubled de wealth of la France in de articles of 
yar, iron, and cotton fabriques, by increasing deir prices 
high duties, to be compared to monkeys’? Are de ma- 
_ Brity of de Congress, which by de constitution of your 
“ ‘Bpntree, have de power to promote de general welfare in 
H}y manner dey may tink proper, to be classed wid de apes 
7 de baboons? Impossible, ser. It is too great an out- 


we upon de dignity of dat sovereign body, vitch as it ap- 

















he ar to me, vant only de title of ‘‘ absolute,” to be equal in 
eas nk, autority, and respectability, to de gouvernement of 
lor’ Most faithful majesty Don Miguel. 
ia Votre tres humble serviteur, 
ful) Pere La Cuatse. 
me WASENITGLTOW CLUIys 
at ti 
T WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1830. 
ur {i eentnnenmememcee RE AF 
; eo By an article published im our paper of to-day, signed 
© @@ Hamilton,” our readers will perceive that Mr. Mathew Ca- 
“iy is again in the field. They will also perceive that the 
ahi ubject of the Southern excitement, which has been, until 
"he ely, looked upon in some quarters as such an insignif- 
hiqgpant matter, is now likely to arouse the attention of the 
ian@meople of the northern States, where the muzzled state of 


lunfiie press has heretofore concealed all information in rela- 


on to it. Within a month or two past there has been a 


o of oe . . . . 
ry manifest relaxation of the restrictive system of the 


) bid borthern editors; and although some of them select only 
ex@™ ie most violent of the southern speeches and toasts for 
a cipxhibition to their readers, with the view of exciting odium, 
ct 

b 


, ' ired by the inhabitants of the South, but denied to them, 
Ov 


et the object is accomplished, which has so long been de- 


. wpe privilege of having their complaints carried to the ears 


si { their fellow citizens. Had fair play been shown, such 
sunder a government controlled by public opinion ought 

e immever to have been withheld from an aggrieved minority, 
“Bhe nation would not this day have witnessed, in one State 
‘s spirit of resistance little short of revolutionary, and in 
, ofpnother, the press pFeparing the public mind, if not for 


; igeo-operation, at least for preventing a hostile force from 
disfvarching southward through her domain. 


‘M4 In giving currency to Mr. Carey’s appeal, we have 
= pot, however, the least expectation of its producing the 
ad result he anticipates. He has wholly mistaken the people 
‘Caffe addresses. If it be wished to reconcile a captive to his 

inmerited chains, they must be somewhat loosened. He 
afGnever can be made to endure them more patiently, by any 


attempts to convince him that they ought to be screw- 


ed tighter, and that, after all, what he conceives to be 
fullarsh and cruel, is nothing in the world but a lawful 
rv@measure for promoting his happiness. If Mr. Carey truly 


iseMwishes to conciliate the South, and to preserve the Union, 
lo 
0 


let him write an essay upon the following text: 










“ The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
‘litution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 





vg «Some of the Pennsylvania editors have the most sum- 
reqg™ary mode of putting an end to an argument that can well 
' Be devised. Some time ago the Village Record disposed 
of the Internal Improvement question in the following 
droll manner, and pretty much in the same words: “ After 
nfs, the best mode will be to consider the question as set- 
a@itled, and to go on with the works.” ‘The President, how- 
"@@ever, has thought differently on the subject, and so far 
= from the question being settled, we are quite sure that it 
pom"ever will be settled upon the plan of the Village Record. 
em Precisely in the same short metre style has the Pennsyl- 
pomvania Enquirer lately handled the Tariff question. In 
“making some remarks upon Mr. Cheves’s Speech at the 
State Rights Celebration at Charleston, it says : 


“ Mr. Cheves declares, in reference te the tariff laws, that the 
Southern Smtes are ‘ bowed down and humbled,’ by the rest 





of the Union, ‘ to colonial suffering, dependence, and degrada- 
tion.’ He attempts to sustain this position by the argument, 
that there are no fewer than seven sovereign States whose agri- 
cultural staples require a foreign market, to be of any value ; 
that they have been deprived of this market without their own 
concurrence, not one of their represeniatives having voted for 
the tariff, and that their money is taken from their pockets with- 
out their consent and against their will. This is the substance 
of the argument. 

“In reply, we contend that the home market for the south- 
ern staples, at least for the great staple of cotton, the only one 
materially affected by the tariff, has extended more rapidly than 
the foreign market has contracted ; that the home market is 
more certain, safe, and settled than the foreign market, and 
that South Carolina has sold her cottons to as great a profit, 
and to as great an extent, as if the tariff laws bad never been 
passed. ‘These are facts which no theoretical speculation on 
the part of southern statesmen can refute.” 


= 

It will be here observed, that the Enquirer arrives at his 
conclusion, not by argument, not by any process of reason- 
ing, but by assuming as admitted the chief point in dispute. 
The southern statesmen assert, that by the exclusion of 
foreign goods, which if admitted would be paid for with 
cotton, they lose the sale of that staple to an amount at 
least equal to the value of the articles excluded, and that 
this loss can not possibly be counterbalanced by the in 
creased demand of the home market. One reason for this’ 
is, and it ought to be conclusive with any man who can 
understand a simple proposition, that if cotton fabrics were 
imported they would be so much cheaper than those made 
at home, that more of them would be consumed than can 
now be consumed. That they would be cheaper, is proved 
by the necessity of the existence of the high duty of 35 to 
100 per cent. to shut them out; so that, even upon this 
simple view of the case, there would even be, under low 
duties, a greater demand for cotton to be exported to Eu- 
rope and brought back in a manufactured state for our 
use, than the domestic factories. can afford. Another and 
more important reason, however, consists in this, that high 
duties, on iron, hardware, woollen goods, and the various 
other articles that are partly or wholly excluded by the ta- 
riff system, diminish the European demand for cotton, with- 
out increasing the domestic demand, which is only affected 
by the exclusion of cotton or linen goods. Every duty, 
therefore, which prevents the importation of three millions 
of dollars worth of such goods, destroys the sale of 100,- 
000 bales of cotton, estimating each bale to contain 300 
pounds, at 10 cents per pound. 

But we have still another position to advance, which we 
challenge the Enquirer, or any paper north of the Potomac, 
to refute. It is this—Admitting (for the sake of discussion) 
that the increased home demand, up to this time, has been 
equal to the diminished foreign demand, the argument can 
have no force wiatever in future ; and for this simple rea- 
son, that 200,000 bales of cotton, which is now the esti- 
mated quantity ma#ufactured at home, ts the greatest pos- 
sible quantity that can be consumed by the present popu- 
lation, even if there were a total prohibition of every spe- 
cies of cotton fabric. This can easily be proved by a state- 
ment which we flatter ourselves wil! not be rejected by 
any one on account of its too narrow limits. 

One pound of cotton, manufactured into what are com- 
monly called domestics, will make about five yards. 
finer and lighter goods, it will make more; of coarser and 
heavier ones, it will make less. One-fifth of a pound may 
perhaps be assumed as the average ; and if this be admit- 
ted, it will follow that 200,000 bales of cotton, weighing 
each 300 Ibs. will make 300,000,000 yards, which is equal 
to 25 yards for each man, woman, and child, rich and 
poor, bond and free, in the whole, estimating the popula- 
tion at 12,000,000. Now, we would like to know, whe- 
ther the consumption of cotton goods in all their forms, is 
likely ever to be pushed by the present population beyond 
this enormous quantity, and if not, there can arise no home 
demand to compensate for the loss of the foreign demand, 
now bearing its weight upon the Southern States. But it 
may be said, the population will increase. Granted; but 
producers will also increase in the same ratio with con- 
sumers, and the relative position of the two classes will be 
the same as before. It will also be said, that we shall ma- 
nufacture for exportation. Granted; but, whatever wise- 
acres and conjurers may say to the contrary, no nation can 
compete to advantage with another in a foreign market, 
when she cannot do it in her own. To pretend that our 
manufacturers of cotton can send their goods to South 
America, and after paying freight, insurance, commis- 
sions, duties, and other charges, can undersell the British, 
when, without incurring these expenses, they cannot do it 
at home without a duty of 35 to 100 per cent. is just as ab- 
surd as to suppose that Mr. Henry Pratt could export cof- 
fee raised in his hot-house, to Europe, to undersell the Bra- 
zilians. An occasional lucky voyage may be made to some 
of the unsettled countries of the South, where the markets 
are sometimes understocked, in the same manner that Eu- 


Of 


ropean goods imported into this country, are sometimes ad- 
vantageously exported, even though burthened with the 
charges of import, from which articles direct from Europe 
are exempt; but any man who suffers himself to believe 
that his once drawing a prize in a lottery, is any proof that 
lotteries are a profitable concern for all who adventure, 
must be under a high degree of delusion, and if he gets 
ruined by his folly, he will have nobody to blame but 
himself. 


One of the effects anticipated from the American 
System, by some of its projectors, was the raising of wages, 
and this result having wholly failed, other means have been 
lately resorted to in the Northern cities, of quite as ineffi- 
cient and improper a character. We have upon frequent 
occasions adverted to these, and have now great pleasure 
in finding our positions sustained by the National Gazette, 
published where such sentiments have been too long con- 
cealed. We arecertainly gaining ground in Philadelphia, 
although it is, we admit, only by inches. That paper says; 


‘‘We observe that in some of the late London papers, at- 
tempts to raise artificially the wages of labor in populous com- 
munities, are treated as chimerical or preposterous. Labor is 
a commodity subject to all the principles and laws of trade. 
Reciprocal convenience and reciprocal necessity determine the 
rate of wages. The persons mutually concerned must ulti- 
mately decide. Ali compulsory process would only lessen de- 
mand, aud thus react against a labor already superabundant in 
the particular case. ‘* When,” observes a high authority, 
“any commodity is carried to market, it is not the necessity of 
the vender, but the necessity of the purchaser, that raises the 
price. The extreme want of the seller has rather (by the na- 
ture of things with which we shall in vain contend) the direct 
contrary operation. If the goods (or Jabor) at Market are be- 
vond the demand, they fall in value; if below it, they rise. 
The impossibility of the subsistence ef a person carrying labor 
to market is not the question—the only question is, what is it 
worth to the buyer?” 





We have been so little accustomed to see any thing pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, favorable to free trade and State 
rights, that we devour every sentiment from that quarter 
The fol- 


lowing short extracts are from the Philadelphia Gazette : 


that even seems to squint towards true doctrine. 


The history of the world affords no example of a nation 
that once got fairly into debt, ever getting fairly out of it. 
But we trust this ‘“‘ new thing under the sun” will, before 
many years, be exhibited by the United States’ Govern- 
ment. A national debt is not a national blessing. 

The business of internal improvement belongs properly 
to the State Governments. If the Federal Government 
should engage in an extensive system of rail-road and ca- 
nal-making, each State would try to shift upon the Union 
the burden of making internal commanications. ‘The con- 
sequence would be that, through disputes about which go- 
vernment should pay the cost, the commencement of many 
important works would be long deferred. What is a State 
Government good for, that cannot make roads and canals 
where they are wanted? 

‘“‘ How far it is possible to introduce into civilized socie~ 
ty a fair and equitable system of exchange of labor for 
equal labor, we know not. 3ut this we do know. Jf it 
be possible, he who aids in effecting it, will merit a place 
in the first rank of the benefactors of mankind.” 

So says the N. Y. Sentinel. When transactions are 
carried on with a metallic medium, there is a fair and equal 
exchange of labor for labor. But the N. Y. Sentinel has 
not meant exactly what he said. His real wish is to raise 
the value of some kinds of laber which he thinks too poorly 
paid, as that of seamstresses, forexample. This can be ef- 
fected only by restoring the “natural order of things,” in 
the manner pointed out by Dugald Stewart and the econo- 
mists. In the present state of society, many kinds of labor 
are artificially raised in value, and other kinds artificially 
depressed. 


—_—_—_— oro 


Every person who has passed any time in the country, 
must have observed how very sagacious the farmers are in 
If there be a blacksmith’s shop 
which can be got at bya shorter route than the main road, 
you are sure to see a foot path crossing the fields in one of 
those crooked-straight lines that invariably characterize a 
track from one set of bars to another. Now, why does the 
farmer go across the fields, sometimes treading down his 
grain and destroying the productive power of a long strip 
of his land? Why does he not go along the main road ? 
The answer is simple enough: because the value of the 
time and labor he saves by going the shortest way, more 
than counterbalances the loss of his grain. 

This practice of taking short cuts, is visible every 
where, when laborers work for themselves. There is a 
sort of instinct which leads people of every grade of in- 
tellect to fine out how they can do the most with the least 
trouble. Even the brute creation is governed by the same 
principle, and cattle always take the shortest route they 
can find to the watering place. In agriculture there is a 
constant effort going on to make two blades of grass grow 


finding out short cuts. 





where one only used to grow before. In commerce and na 
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vigation there is every day some improvement by which 
transportation can be effected with less labor and in less 
time than before, whilst in manufactures so numerous have 
been the short cuts discovered by the ingenuity of man, 
that in some branches, one man can do what it before re- 
quired ten to perform. 

To the persons who are practically engaged in these vari- 
gus pursuits, these improvements are known and are dis- 
tinctly visible. But to those who are not so engaged, they 
aly become manifest in the effect which they are seen to 
produce, that is, a fall in the prices of articles. ‘This fall 
in prices is nothing in the world but an evidence that some- 
body has found out a short cut, by which the cheapened 
articles can be produced with less labor, or in less time 
than before, and hence cheapness is synonymous with a 
diminution of labor. If a man can earn to-day, by one 
day’s work, or what is the same thing, the price of one 
day’s work, as much of any particular article as he could 
yesterday only procure with two days’ work, it is very clear 
that his condition is bettered ; and as well might one at- 
tempt to prove that the moon was made of green cheese, 
as to prove that cheapness is not a solid blessing, inasmuch 
as it enables people to get more of a thing than they could 
otherwise get with the same labor. 

Any system, therefore, whether it be called “American,” 
or any thing else, the object of which is to keep up the 
prices of goods, is a system which declares that it is better 
for people to have few things than many things, one coat 
than two coats, one pound of sugar than two pounds, one 
bushel of salt than two bushels, one pound of coffee than 
two pounds, one ploughshare, one axe, one spade, one sho- 
vel, than double the number. It is, in fine, a system which 
decrees that the farmer shall not take a short cut to the 
blacksmith’s shop, but shall go all the way around by the 
road, when perhaps his ploughshare wants sharpening, and 
the weather threatens to rain, and the delay may be fatal 
to his interests. Many a crop has been lost by an hour’s 
loas of time. 


In the second volume of the Free Trade Advocate, we 
published an edition of the “Catechism of the Corn Laws,” 
“ome of the most masterly productions of modern days. Most 
of the questions and answers, with slight variations, could 
be made to suit the tariff laws of this country, as will be 
seen by the following experiment : 
CATECHISM OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


Question. What is meant by laws for the protection of 
the woollen and cotton manufactures ? 

Answer. Laws which enact that the farmers and plant- 
ers shall not exchange their produce for clothing, except 
at certain shops, namely, the shops of the manufacturers. 

Q. For whose benefit are these laws? 


A. Manifestly of those who support them—the manu- 
facturers. 

@. What are the effects of these laws? 

A. Thesame in kind as would arise from limiting the 


quantity of clothing consumed in the United States, to 
what could be produced in the town of Pawtucket. 


Q. How would this be brought about? 
A. First. Bya general complaint amongst the farmers 


and planters, that the price of their produce is too low to 
pay the expense of raising i—as is the case now. 

Secondly. By a general glut and stagnation of trade, 
arising from more produce being raised than could possi- 
bly be sold with a living profit—as is the case now. 

‘Thirdly. By the impossibility of any man’s prospering 
in any branch of agriculture or commerce, or in any trade 
dependent upon commerce or navigation—as is the case 
now. 

Fourthly. By the population of agriculturists, mer- 
chants, and mechanics, being limited in proportion to the 
limitation of demand for their labor: the first by sheriffs’ 
gales, the second by bankruptcy, and the last by starvation 
—as is the case now. 

@. In such a state of things could not able bodied 
mechanics, who depend upon commerce, support them- 
selves by working? 

A. No more than they could support themselves by 
working on a ship at sea, without provisions. 

@. Are not the increased prices which the manufac- 
turers obtain for their goods, in consequence of the high 
duties, a national gain ! 

A. In the first place, al] that they can gain must be 
taken from somebody else; which can make no national 
gain. Secondly, the effect is to keep down the wealth and 
power of the whole community, in the same manner as 
would take place if the wealth and power of the communi- 
ty were restricted to the population that could be clothed 

by the fabrics manufactured im the town of Pawtucket, to 
picase the manufacturers there. 

@. What is the difference between preventing men 
from buying clothing with the produce of their labor, and 
taking it from them after they have bought it? 

A. ‘Thatin one case they go naked without working, 
end in the other case with. 

@. Are not the increased profits of the manufacturers 
their property ? 

A. 


keeper might get, if he could forcibly prevent men from 
buying at any shop but his own. 
Q. Is it not hard that the manufacturer should not sell 
his goods for the most that is possible ? 
A. Notso hard as thatthe farmer or plantet should not 
sell his produce for as much as he can get by a free sale. 
The case is like that of two men struggling to keep each 
other out of the market; and what justice and the public 
good demand, is, that both should sell for as mach as 
they can. 
But it is not simply a contest whether one man shall sell 
or another. The demand of the manufacturer is that other 
men shall be prevented from disposing of the produce of 
their industry, in order that Ais wealth may be increased 
without industry ; and for no reason that can be discover- 
ed, eMvept that he is rich already. He has the same op- 
portunity as any other man of increasing his wealth by 
industry and economy, if he chooses to exert them ; but 
what he demands is, that without exerting either, a fund 
shall be provided for perpetually increasing his property, at 
the expense of the industry of his neighbors. He is by 
profession, he says, a manufacturer, and therefore it is his 
prerogative to be kept rich by the community. 
@. Do not the proprietors of the manufactories pay 
wages to a great many laborers? 
A. Itis just that they should. They are themselves 
generally not laborers, and all that they can possibly have, 
is paid for out of other people’s labor. Profit is nothing 
but the excess of the price above what is necessary to pay the 
expenses of production, and the cost of the raw materials. 
Q. Do they not pay to laborers higher wages than they 
could get in other employments ? 
A. If they do, they lay an unjust tax on the rest of the 
laboring community, who have their wages regulated by 
the fair competition of the market. If they do not, then 
the operative manufacturers are not benefitted by the high 
duties, inasmuch as they, as well as the rest of the com- 
munity, are compelled to pay dearer for their clothing, and 
for every thing else, foreign and domestic ; seeing that the 
price of every commodity produced must be increased in 
proportion as the expense of clothes is increased. For the 
same reason that a cheaply fed nation can work cheaper 
than one expensively fed, can a cheaply clothed nation 
work cheaper than one expensively clothed. 
@. Ifthe manufacturers have not their present profits, 
how are they to pay the wages that they do? 
A. Itisclear that they cannot. But it is as absurd to 
keep down the wealth and industry of the community, for 
the sake of the wages that may be paid by the manufac- 
turers, as it would be to keep them down to what could be 
supported by a sale of the goods manufactured in the town 
of Pawtucket, for the sake of the increased wages that 
might be paid by the manufacturers of the town of Paw- 
tucket, in return. 
@. Is it not wrong to encourage the production of 
foreigners? 
A. When a farmer or planter produces grain, cotton, 
tobacco, or rice, and exchanges them abroad for clothing, 
he may as truly be said to produce the clothing, as if it 
came out of his fields. And if he is prohibited from doing 
this, it is Ais production that is in reality stopped. 
Q. Is it not the interest of the agriculturists that the 
manufacturers should have high profits, in order that they 
may consume agricultural products? 
A. Not if they are to consume them for Jess than could 
be had from other people, and oblige the agriculturists to 
diminish the quantity of their sales besides. 
Q. How is such a state of things as the present to be 
altered ? 
A. By waiting till it is generally known how much all 
men, except the manufacturers, are interested in the re- 
moval of the injustice: and by taking al] means to increase 
such knowledge.* 
Q. What is the way for any man to know whether he 
is interested in the continuance of the tariff policy, or not? 
A. By asking whether it would be for his interest, that 
the wealth and power of the community should at this mo-| 
ment be reduced to what could be supported by a sale of 
the goods manufactured in the town of Pawtucket. If he 
finds that this would not be for his interest, he may be sure 
that it is not for his interest that the wealth and power of 
the community should be restricted as they now are by the 
tariff laws. 
Q. Is it any new discovery, that the wealth and power 
of the community are restricted by restrictions on the im- 
portation of foreign goods? 
A. It was long ago pointed out by Adam Smith. If 
the law, instead of being a perpetual prohibition, acts only 
occasionally, or with a varying pressure, it will depress the 
population and industry proportionately. 
Q. What would be a sufficiently fair composition to 
offer to the manufacturers ! 
A. That the community, on its part, would consent 
that the duties should not be reduced below such rates as 
would furnish a revenue adequate to the support of Govern- 
ment, if the manufacturers, on their part, would give up 
the idea of preventing men from having clothes as cheap as 
they can buy them. 
Q. How should the injustice be removed so as to pro- 
duce the greatest good and the least suffering ? 


* This is the only mode which the British can pursue, for a 
Parliament to compel 


bread, is not disputed. the United States we have another 
remedy. which is to bold the manufacturing States to the con- 





No more than the increased prices which a shop- 


redress of their grievances, because the constitutional right of 
peor to pay double price for their 
fy) 


A. Byremoving it gradually. Give them time. Giy, 
them ten years if they please; beginning with the presey 
rates, and taking off a tenth every year, until they an 
brought down to a revenue scale. But remove it. 

@. What should be done if any thing short of final 4 
moval was proposed ? 

A. A discerning community would clearly take all th; 
was offered, and not relax in its endeavors to get the reg 
Such a proposal leaves untouched the body of the wron; 
and all the danger arising from a sense of injustice. It y 
like the generosity of the feudal lord, who, instead of jy, 


sisting on his droit de seigneur, for the full tale of thre 
nights, should graciously offer to compound for one. 









Q. Ought not the manufacturers at least to have sony 
indulgence shown them, in the way of duties, on accouy 
of their patriotic services during the last war, when clot, 
ing was difficult to be had abroad? 

A. Whatever was due to those who set up such a clair 
the tariff law of IS16 granted. Nine out of ten of the co 
ton and woollen manufacturers of the present day, hay 
erected their establishments since the war, or have boug} 
out those of the patriots referred to, at half price. Nothin 
is therefore due on that score; but, if there is, it would | 
far better to grant them pensions, than a tax, which ca) 
not be raised but at an expense of ten times the amount » 
the rest of the community. 

We are prodigiously stupid. Our posterity will haw 
very little to say about the wisdom of their ancestors, why 
flourished in the days of the American System. 

' [To be continued.} 


The following Toasts, given at the Charleston Dinne, 
on the first of July, were omitted in our last. 










By John Townsend, Esq. from St. John’s, Colleton : Pr 
sident Jackson—His manly and independent conduct « 
the Maysville and Lexington Road bill, has exalted hi 
still higher, if possible, in the estimation of all honorabs 
minds, and endeared him to the heart of every true lover: 
the Constitution. To him we would say, go on still faith 
ful public servant, 





Be just and fear not, 

Let all the ende thou aim’st at be thy country's, 
Thy God and Trath’s: Then, if thou fail’st, 
Thou fail'st a blessed martyr.” 


Revolution—Would that they were still the blessings ; 
the American family—‘ Liberty, the Constitution, Uniog. 
these three, but the greatest of these is Liberty. 

By Mr. Joseph D. Cheves: May talking politicians 
forget that the three great requisites of oratory, are action 
action, action. 

By Mr. William McElmoyle: The State Rights Party 
the East, West, North, and South—May their efforts to pe 
petuate the Federal Union, which must be supported, ne 
be relaxed until every unconstitutional act shall be repeale 
After Judge Bay had retired, John B. Irving, Esq. p 
posed— 

The Hon. Elihu H. Bay—The well tried, “ good an 
faithful servant!’’ The learned Judge! The venerab 
Christian! How grateful it is to know and to feel that ew 
principles are approved by one so competent to decide uy 
on them! 

By Mr. T. EH. Robinson: Our Members of Congre 
from this State—They have met the wishes of their eon 
stituents, and by their wisdom have preserved the dignit 
ed standing of South-Carolina. 


late Congress, and destruction to the system of concentra 
ed power, beyond Naval protection. 

By S. Elliot, Esq. Our Cause—not the paltriest acva 
tage can be obtained over it, without attacking some ¢ 
those principles or deriding some of those feelings f 
which our ancestors have shed their blood—Burke. 


our experience in war—we believe from our experience | 
peace—that, under his auspices, we have no right w 
pair of the Republic. 

By Mr. Abraham Miller: Truth and the force of publi 
opinion, triumphant over physical strength and numbers. 
By Mr. I. E. Holmes: A glorious struggle for 
Rights, with all its dangers and difficulties—rather than 





quillity. 

By Mr. Henry J. Harby : Messrs. Hayne and Drayeor 
May your oppressed country profit by your talents, a 
your memory shall be embalmed in the praises of px 
terity. 
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By D. J. Waring, Esq.: The Fruits of the Americaff 


By Mr. John Holland: The enlightened minority of th 


By H. S. Legare, Esq.: Andrew Jackson—We knew by 








quiet submission to servitude, with all its safety and trat 
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| tract they evtered into witn the agricultural States. 


vaniaAvenue and 44 street, between the Capitol and Gadsby's Ho 
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